Good 1) 
Morning 


The Daily Paper of the Submarine Branch 
With.the Co-operation of the Office of Admiral (Submarines) 


Calling C.P.O. Ron Doyle 


ELLO there, 
Officer 
(Ronnie) Doyle. 


Chief Petty having a holiday in St. Annes 
Francis Ronald at the end of August with your 
Here is all the mother, so they are all hoping 
news from No. 1 Normanton that the weather will buck up a 
Place, Leeds, 11. bit. They wish they could have 
First of all the family, and some of the weather that you’re 
your friends and relations, con: having out there! 
gratulate you on passing your Your friend, Irene, is doing 
last examination. ._ They are all fine, and she spends every week- 
very pleased to hear that you end at your home. 
are now a Chief Petty Officer. Your three brothers are now in 
When we called at your home, Germany, and Arthur was at 
your mother was busy making home on leave just recently. 
the dinner, and what a good meal freq was also due for some leave, 
it smelt to us! and they were hoping to be home 
The family are all fine, and send together, as they haven’t seen 


you their love. They had just each other for fifteen years. But 
got the photograph you sent no such luck! However, they are 
them, and it has a place of honour hoping that theyll. meet in 


on the dressing-table. Germany, and if not then, when 
Your sister, Kathleen, and her they're demobbed, which ought 

husband, Tommy, are still living tO be soon. 

with your mother—they are still Well, that’s all the gen, 

finding great difficulty in getting Ronnie, except for one last word 

a house of their own. Tommy fram Mum. She says the sooner 

has just had his medical for the you’re all home the better, and 


Army, and passed A.1. then there'll be a grand family 
Edna and her two children are reunion. 


‘ 


M'sieur, in a Temper, 


Invented Ferro-concrete 


MONSIEUR MONIKER was a from his strawberry beds and 
ra oo Saree. Be grew giving them coatings of cement, 
is cots wi ender care; yf ¢ a 
produced the most succulent of he gee Te Rice eer cs 
lettuces; and as for his vege- ang dashed them to hig feet 
table marrows—they were such But, to his astonishment, 
as you have never seen. nothing happened—they just 

He Was a careful man, pre- bounceg slightly ang remained 
serving seed to sow the next whole. He trieq again, But 
year, and mending his own however hard he bashed the 
cold frames to save paying a concrete pots about the gardens 
earpenter or glazier, . they didn’t break. 

But ‘he had one failing, He What he did then is not re- 
hag a violent temper, corded—whether the contented 
And when. #hings went wrong himself with throwing un- 

he had the habit of picking up breakable flower pots or 
flower pots and hurling thern to Whether he had to buy the or- 
‘the ground. Smashing flower dinary king to bust when he 
pots seemed to relieve his 80t temperamental. 
feelings. _ But if only he had realised 
But he was a careful man, it, he had jnvented something 
and he was distressed to find that would have paid for 
that bis temper was an expén- flower pots by the thousand. 
sive business. et throwing For he had discovereg ferro- 
flower pots was the one thing concrete—the subeiones ie in 
thay pacified him. _ . all large modern buildings. A 
Rather than give up tte pal of his, who was an architect, 
flower-poy throwing, he svt took up the idea and made a 
about seeking sOme way ‘o packet. 
make flower pots for himself. A. for Monsieur Monier, he 
At last he hit on the idea of still fooleq about with his 
shaping pieces of wire-netting haricots. 
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(1) Thread Your Needle 


(2) Read This Article 


‘OM my earliest years my to west, you do likewise from Iif the fraying is deeper, allow Cut away the old material from 


father was continually beg- 


north to south. The patch 


more than a quarter-inch. Turn 


ging me to put a sock in it should not be stretched tightly the hem up on the inside so as 
. but this is no time for to the lining, otherwise it may to make the turn-up the same 


fooling. This is a 
article. Attention, there, Sub- 
mariner Seahorse. You must 
take your thoughts off pin-up 
girls and put them on pin-up 
(patches. ; 

- First of all, the best plan 
‘is to avoid mending and patch- 
ing for as long ‘as possible by 
reinforcing clothes at the 
places that get most ‘wear. 
With some chaps these are at 
the elbows. Others find the 
seat of the trousers goes first 
—it all depends on whether 
you sit dowm to drink or take 
it leaning against the bar. 


In any case, if you get a 
bit of cloth and sew it inside 
the part of the garment that 
gets most use, it will save 
you much trouble later on. 


‘And this!) is how it is done. 
Cut your cloth large enough 
to cover the spot, with a bit 
over all round. Taking needle 
and thread, sew the east and 
west sides down to the lining, 
after turning in about a’ quar- 
ter of ian inch all along so that 
the edges shall not fray. 

The hemming stitch is best 
for this, unless you are using 
woven cloth or flannel, when 
the herring-bone stitch is fav- 
oured by the experts. It looks 
prettier, too, though nobody 
cares’ a darn, for nobody will 
see it. 


BY COMPASS. 
Having completed from east 


serious give when. the part is stretched depth as before. 


in wear. 4 

You now have more strength 
to your elbow, or, if it’s trou- 
sers, a false botitom. 

Seams can he strength- 
ened by sewing strong tape 
along the bits that are likely 
to get the most strain. 

A strip of leather or very 


You'll) need 
an iron to press the old crease 
out. 

The edges of sleeves can 
be treated in the same way. 
So can frayed collars. 
Patching is a job every sailor 

lad can do. Find a bit of 
material and cut it- so thiati it 
is about am inch larger all 


This is the first of two articles to help 


you mend, darn and 


make do, written by 


D. N. K. BAGNALL, who got it from his 
wife who got it from the Board of Trade 


tough material sewn inside the 
back of a trouser leg, along 
the edige. will stop it fraying 
against the back of the boot. 
If the trouser leg has already 
frayed, it can be fixed with a 
strip of material sewn along 
the bottom, but a much more 
satisfactory job is to unpick 
the hem inside the leg and turn 
it down; make a new crease 
about a quarter of an inch 
above the old one which formed 
the top of the turn-up. 


This quarter-inch is to allow 
for turning the frayed bottom 
ediges to the inside of the leg. 


round than the hole it has got 
to: cower. 

Place the patch over the \hole 
so that the threads of the 
patch run the same way as the 
garment. Sew diagonally 
(N.W. to S.E., and N.E. to S/W.) 
with a light and daring hand 
to within an inch of each cor- 
ner. Then (and here’s the 
cunning bit) weave a darning 
needle into the garment in line 
with the frayed thread, thread 
it through the frayed end, and 
draw it through. 

Do: this with each frayed end 
in turn. Trim off the ends. 


Blue eyes 
wait for 


A.B. Peter 
Strangward 


HATEVER the season there’ll 
be a Christmas Party for 
you when you get back to School 
House, Norfolk St. Cambridge, 
A.B. Peter Strangward. Your 
mother told us this when we called 
one evening, and she added that 
there will be the trimmings, in- 
cluding a pudding and chicken. 
Yet another embellishment will 
be your blue-eyed little niece, 
Elizabeth. She was seven- 
and-a-half months’ old when we 
called, and had just cut her first 
tooth. ° 
You are now the only important 
person who hasn’t seen her, and 


dance one night and to the New- 


market races on the next day. 
However, as it was he who gave 


your sister, Peggy, and Mum and us your address, you may be sure 
Dad all hope this state of affairs he is looking forward /to hearing 


won’t go on much longer. 


Although Elizabeth was asleep 
in her cot when first we went up- 
stairs, she woke up, and was soon 
smiling and ‘frying to sit up 
when she realised that all the fuss 
was over her. She immediately 
became affectionate towards her 


_ from you and seeing you again. 


- Anyway, everyone at home 
hopes you will soon be follow- 
ing his example, and that of 
‘“ Flab,’ who is now home from 
Germany, and very, very giad 
to be back. 


When you do return, Mrs. 


mother asked us to try some of 

her wurzel wine. We did, 

and from then on our notes 

went all “‘ Haywire.’”’ We wrote 
down the recipe and left. School 

House murmuring things like 

“four gallons of lemons; two 

wurzels,”’ and “boil till tender 

in three gallons of sugar.” 

Yes, you have certainly got a 
grand party coming to you, Peter, 
so don’t keep the folks waiting 
too long. Young Elizabeth is 


sailor doll Jack, so you may, if Spinks is wondering if you will liable to get tired of her sailor 


you wish, take this as an omen start 


doing her papers again! 


regarding the future relationship She still remembers the help you 


between Elizabeth and you. 


used to give her, and sends’ all 


Somebody else whom you will her good wishes for your speedy 
want to have at the big celebra- homecoming. 


tion, will be your wife from 
Scotland. 


According to your sister, that 


She is in very good occasion will no doubt call - for 


health, and your mother and one of those widespread visits to 
father hear regularly from her. all the pubs in the district to 
They are hoping, in addition, to find out who is home, not forgetting 


go to visit her very soon. 


a visit to ‘* Tosh’s.” 


Everyone ‘is 


Of the other folk you knew, looking forward to seeing you and 
all are well and send their regards your wife there. 


to you. 


All the same, to us there doesn’t 


Your pal, Lawrie Jakes, was Seem any pressing necessity for a 


+02. ‘ uw + } 
home on a short leave when we Visit to ‘* Tosh’s 


” when you have 


called at his home to get some 2 mother who makes such excellent 
news, but we didn’t manage to see toxicants herself. 


him because he was making the 
most of it by taking his wife to a 


_ It was your father who men- 
tioned this speciality, and your 


> 


doll 


BEGGAR QUEEN 


UNDEE has a Queen of 
Beggars. She is 87-years- 
old Mrs. Alexander Tough, of 
Downfield, the city’s best-known 
collector on behalf of prisoners 
or war, and she has raised a 
total of £6,200 since 1939. _ 
Mrs. Tough, who organised 
her collections in works and 
business establishments 
throughout the city, had a 
wonderful reputation in the Jas 
war, when the amount she 
gathered was much in excess of 
£6,200. 
But she never knew the 
exact figure, as it was not 
counted, 


and want the real thing! 


the inner side, close up the 
darning, and Bob’s your uncle! 

A simpler, but not so classy, 
patch can be achieved iby plac- 
ing. the bit of cloth round the 
hole from the inside and sew- 
ing all round. Snip up from 
each corner of the hole on the 
right (or outer) side, and trim 
away all ragged edges. Then 
turn in one-eighth of an inch 
and sew all round. 


SHIRTY. 

Patching shirts can be great 
fun, because you needn’t run 
round tirying to. find a bit of 
cloth’ tio dio the job. It can be 
cut from some other and less: 
often seen part of the garment: 
a piece from the tail, where it 
won’t be miissed, for instance. 

You can always replace it at 
some future date by a piece 
from an old shirt, or someone 
else's pocket-handkerchief. 

If the shirt has got a hole 
in the firont, cut a nice piece 
of material from the tail and 
fit it over the neck-band, yoke 
and front hem. Unpiick the 
two latter, and: seeing that thie 
pattern matches exactly, pin it 
into position. Fold in the 
straight edges of the patch 
about a quarter of an inch and 
sew in neatly. 

Then, taking scissors, trim 
the patch to the shape of the 


USELESS EUSTACE 


“Er, as | warned you a few 
minutes ago, see ow easy it is 
to tear the cloth?” 


neck and front; from the wrong 
(or inner) side. 


Cut away the worn part of 
the shirt, leaving a quarter- 
inch turning-in from the 
stitches. 

A good housewife (aren’t 
they all?) will now blanket- 
stitch the turnings and sew the 
front hem back into position— 
but heaven knows what you'll 
do. Then, turning to the right 
(or outer) side of the shirt, 
stitch in the top layer of the 
neck-band. Hem ithe lining of 
the neck-band down. 

You ,now have a natty new 
front tlio one side of the shirt, . 
instead of a ’orrible ’ole. We 
hope. 


ave ouv 
taveurite 
fvuir J 
So write and tell us 
what you really think 


about 
“GOOD MORNING” 


LETTERS TO: 


“‘ Good Morning ” 
c/o Dept. of C.N.I., 
Admiralty, London, S.W.I. 
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AMAICA Joe stood near the 


of cotton shorts only. Round his the gunwale 
waist was his thin leather belt, speed. 
and fastened to it was the end of 


_ to the bottom. 
The schooner had been brought sea. 


As 
over the submerged barque. 
no drag in the clear water. 
below, less than ten fathoms, trailed upward. 
just as Fatty Stinnes had said, 


gloom of the coral. 


He went down without leaving language of Evans and the case Several times he was forced to 

bulwarks, his long thin arms more trace than a few bubbles swung inboard. 
resting on the warm rounded top- on the surface, and the slack of 
plank. He was dressed in a pair the line he carried ran out over all right, Joe,” roared Stinnes when he was resting on the float 
with diminishing to the diver, grinning as he looked and 


He landed on a shelf of coral, “‘ Bully for you, son! 
the line which he was carrying crouched on all fours for a moment, up!” 

then dropped to the floor of the 
he walked flat-footed down time after time until finished. 
up until she was almost directly beside the wreck he broke off daylight faded and each time lose!” 
The tongues of deer-horn 
tide had turned now and there was every step and small spirals of There was little work to get at 
Far soft mud rose from his feet and the cargo, and only once or twice 


When he reached the bow of open the planks or remove an 
lay the ship, half hidden in the the wreck he stopped. He was in obstruction: 

deep shadow and could not be 
Round her sides coral shelves seen from the deck of the schooner fast as they came up, 


Continuing the sea adventure 


JAMAICA JOE—GALOOT 


make two trips for one box, 
“Guess you got to the cargo and it was just after mid-day, 


** Ready f’r duty, suh,” reported accounts of this trip. You were to 


be paid two dollars a box for them 
a \ that the skipper ‘All right. Get some supper beans. We brought up about a 
Keep it hailed him in a voice of swift ready for Mr. Evans and me.” hundred boxes. That means we 
alarm. ‘Yaas, suh. An’ could I hab owe you two hundred dollars—” 
“Come aboard, Joe! We’ve some ob dem beans f’r de soup, ‘‘Scuse me, suh,” said Joe. 
There’s no time tosuh? Amazon beans make fine “ Yo done count wrong. Guess 
soup, suh.” I took tab ob dem boxes. I 

Stinnes gazed at the diver in hoisted tree hundred boxes—” 
ladder and saw the crew hauling Silence. Then he laughed. The mate rose hurriedly ac: 
at the anchor in feverish ex- © No,” he said at last. ‘‘ We'll if he was about to throw Joe 
citement. not have bean soup this meal. heed of the one a Stinnes 
F The cutter is still searching for us laid his hands on Evans’ arm 

= al toftiug crisis eae ae and soup made of them beans _restrainingly. i 
e cases were stowed away as . The hatches were covered, ain’t on the menu just yet. Just a moment, Bud. Don’t 


Evans oe Gaae wus: Sell lying’ on the Joe returned to his cuddy and hit him. Joe and me can handle 


chewing 
down on Joe’s glistening form. nourishment, 


sugar cane for Joe. 


And Joe kept it up. He went 


coral at he sent aloft at least one case. 


Joe scrambled up the rope 


had he to use a hatchet to break 


r uivering above, but he had view of standi toh t I ae ; F 
ieder Mie iliekt pleveiaeat of sibinetigs beauty iehioh” only mad raking ihe pas ie - sfced deck, the sheet was being hoisted at gh yr pela i ees a fee, oa f beer 
the water, aiinidivere lever ee they didnot religh When he to the accompaniment of shouts ing x ‘o himself as hel was wrong in the count, bu 

. fi . worked. settle that when we get to Tortuga. 


She had not lain long down 
Her hatches were open and easy immense opal, 
of access. 

all floated away on the tide. about her. 
in a hurry, showing the pink 
edges of their scales. King- 
fishes shot across the coral here 
and there, the females green as 
grass, the males turquoise and 
gaudy. 

Jamaica 


coral tree. 


Joe 


for his operations. The tackle into the hatch 


The water itself, having cleared, came up for the last time that day 
there, that was evident at a glance. presented the pees’ hues of an Jamaica Joe went to his cuddy 
an 
Her masts had been which lay within a few feet of 
snapped off, but the rigging had Joe, had a strange, unreal look 
She was not like any 
Large bream swam to and fro other wreck he had ever seen. 
Her timbers were whole and 
Her paint was 
comparatively fresh. Her anchor and 

lay without rust behind a thick effort. 


Jamaica Joe saw these things 
stirred himself at a glance, but he had no time for 
and glanced round at the prepara- further examination on that trip. 
tions that had been made on deck He swam up to the deck, climbed 
in the 
for hoisting the bean cases was fastened his line round a case and longer than Stinnes cared for, 


from the crew. 

“* We’ve got to clear out, Joe,” 
explained the skipper hurriedly. 
““There’s a boat coming along 
the norrard of the Bank, and if 
they see us they may pinch our 
luck. Better get below and have 
a sleep. You can be off duty until 
eight bells.” 

Round a tongue of the Ban 
a small cutter was crawling, her M 
bows pointed in their direction. 


All day long, with few rests 3 
his black figure swam in and pi aaa Poy at :the 


out of the gloomy shades cast ~.. ” 
by the wreck and the coral .. oe yornn, sult obese, 
forest. at's only a Government ,cut- 


Once or twice he was down Le 
“Git below!” roared Evans 


the mate, angrily. ‘‘ Ain’t you 


When he served the meal in the I’ll leave your money in the hands 
cabin he noticed that Evan’s of a saloon keeper I know, and he’ll 
face was flushed, and the skipper see you get a passage to Jamaica. 
was inclined to be merry. In a Just leave it to me. That’s all 
corner of the cabin was one of the right, Joe.” 
large cases brought up from the Joe nodded and left the cabin. 
wreck. The lid had been forced When he went back to clear the 
and a gilt capsule lay on the supper things away the skipper | 
, table. was lying on the settee fast asleep, 
“ Joe,” said Stinnes, “‘me and the box in the corner had been 
r. Evans hev bin goin’ into the (Continued on Page 3) 


the ship, and put on his clothes quietly. 
A meal had been prepared for 
him by a cook-substitute, and 
as he ate it beside his stove 
Stinnes and Evans looked in 
at the door. 
At daybreak he was up again 
started his terrible day’s 


4. For what do tre letters 
D.V. stand ? ; 

5. If you knew a Mr. Bet- 
hune, how would you pro- 
nounce hiis name? 

6. Which of the following is 


waist, 


ready, the coloured crew were gave the signal to hoist away; and once Evans, standing on the 5 % an intruder, and why? Triple, 
waiting for orders. Fatty Stinnes jumping over the side and swim- forecastle of the schooner, declared heard the skipper’s orders? _Clear Triplex, Tripery, " triplicate, 
off the deck, you psalm-singing Treble. 


was standing in the waist. Evans ming to the surface at the same that the diver had gone down the 


_ on the forecastle. They had all moment. 
dined and were ready for the big 


job—but Jamaica Joe had ab- than the case. 


finished his day’s work. 
“ Ready, suh!” 
* All right, Joe. 


The diver climbed to the up above his head. 
gunwale, balanced himself for the skipper’s voice rap out some 


a moment, then plunged. 


He reached the fresh air sooner cabin; but Joe sent up the huge 
A large float had boxes with regularity which de- 
' stained from eating until he had been lowered for him to rest on lighted the skipper, and the loot 


conche! We’re busy!” 


Joe went below, and turned 
into his bunk. 


At eight bells he rose, went up 


companion leading to the barque’s 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 739 


1. What famous American 
mystery story writer had 
“‘Eidgar Allan” for his first 


when he came. up, and he sat increased. : the companion and slithered along 2amies ? 1. H. G. Wells. 
breathing hard, his feet dangling There was still more cargo to the cuddy. The schooner was 2, How many wings has a 2: Four. 
Ler her go!” in the water, as the onge ha be be ieken out of the barque scudding along under a strong fly ? : Ace ty. f the Bath 
e heard when the second day closed. trade wind, and the stars were eee inert 
_ The third day Joe was longer out. The skipper was on the poop ane Jae ieciion yea Ene. 3 L dtc Pe can edged imple 
orders; then came the profane in finding the cases left to salve. beside the binnacle. land ? ment; others are me et 


In the Wash 


VV ASHING days weren’t the terror of the 
' housewife in the days of the Tudors and 
Stuarts as they became later on. 

For one t2xing. much of the clothing was of a 
heavy texture which could be worn for a very 
long ‘time without looking so soiled that it had 
to be attended to. 

With our ancestors, it was not thought 
' necessary to wash garments uintil they looked 

4 bad that something had to be done about 

fiven then, it was more likely that the. dyer 
‘would be employed to cover up stains and 
greasemarks rather than the laundrywoman to 
wash them out. 

Another reason was that there were not so 

- many articles of diress. In those days both the 
well-to-do and the poorer people relied upon 
thick ‘coats and dresses to keep them warmr— 
velvet and silks for the wealthy; coarse wool 
for the ordinary man and woman. 

Neither My Lady, paying a visit in her 
carriage, nor Mary, the village lass, going out 
to milk the cows, wore underclothes. 
What washing was done was mostly carried 

out in streams and rivers, for there was no 
tap-turning for water in the hiouses of town 
or village. ; 

Not infrequently the women of ithe towns did 
their washing at the common wells from which 
drinking water and water for cooking was also 
drawn. 

This was sometimes too much for the 
stomachs of the towmsfolk, and by-laws were 
passed forbidding tthe practice to be carried 

This happened iat Leicester in 1467 and at 

Lyme in 1608. \ ; 2 
In order to overcome the difficulties this un- 

reasonable squeamishness forced upon them, 
the women would subscribe towards the cost 
of a large wooden tub, in which they would 
place their individual contributions to the wash. 


Then, after the water from the well had 
been poured into the tub, the ladies, with 
dresses tucked up so that they would not gek 
wet, would dance inside the tub to trample 
iout the dirt. In this way they also got their 
feet clean. { 
Washing at the riverside was an even simpler 

process. Having dipped the garments into the 
water, the tvomen would lay them on a handy 
stone or piece of wood and beat them until 
they were satisfied ‘they jwere clean. 

The absence of soap of any kind made this. a 
oe and often not entirely successful 
effort. 

No wonder that the familly man wore his 
clothes as long as possible between launderings. 


D.N.K.B. | 


BEELZEBUB JONES 


HEY, PERFESSOR- 
DIDN'T HAVE 
NO STYMIE ./ 


I DON'T KNOW BUT HE HAS 
BOUGHT ENOUGH CLUBS 


TO EQUIP A GOLF 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


AH WELL= WE'LL 
JUST HAVE TO 
PLAY WITHOUT 


SO THE PROFESSOR 
1S TEACHING ZEKE - 
\ PLAY GOLF/ 


/ 


V Ul, BELINDA!-My COLT’s 
HEADED FOR HOME!- HOP 
UP AND WE'LL SEE IF YouR 
PAL DES HAS BEEN 
THROWN! 


AT THAT MOMENT 
STEVE MIDDEN 
CANTERS BACK. «+ 


See vd. 
YX satay 


FOR YOU, MR SIMON!-AN’ 
THA'S MORE'N YOU 
DESERVE! 


SOMETHING, YOU 
CURLY-HEADED 
LITTLE BRAT? 


POPEYE 
" | HOPE THE SAILOR 


1C 
WON'T MIND IF 1 SAY THAT 
'M ROOTING FOR YOU, 


os 
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‘““ Well, we’re putting them cases 


Wangling Words, Jamaica Joe—Galoot 


1, Behead a value and get a (Continued from Page 2) 
cerial. : nailed up again; and there were men uncovering the hatches, the Maybe they’ll be all right in a came back. 
2. In the following proverb/three capsules on the table. Joe skipper strolled forward. month or two, but I’m takin’ no 
both the words and the letters|turned in for the night 
in them have been shuffled. os 
What is it a ee a 'sheret 
’st iwi. 
sth dele edly metal can|Wwas still among the islands, land all. The trip has fizzled and we’re harm.” 
be written in capital letters/could be. seen on the horizon on going to pass it up and turn to 
consisting entirely of straight|either side. bech-de-mer.”’ 
lines ? AW! The skipper came up and took ‘ How’s dat, suh?”’ asked Joe, quietly. 
4. The two missing words|the wheel himself after the morn- his dark eyes on the crew who-were _“‘ There, now, we’ll do the square to be trifled with. 


LS fe euers Phe antloue: dit ing watch, steering for one of the lowering a boat. thing by you, Joe. We’re poor 
- was also —— of the village islands. There was not a sign of 


so’s they don’t harm anybody, the crew returned. Joe 


against the squall. 


ashore and burying them deep were hidden under the sand and 


But, as he sat blinking at the and so’s the gas will evaporate. dinner ready for them when they lanin’. 
, suh? Dis is Tortuga, ain’t it?” 
There was no time wasted. The ‘‘ Why don’t you get to sleep, 
** Joe,” he said, as he rubbed his chances. If I dumped them over schooner was brought up to the Joe?” 

Dawn broke blustery and with chin and smiled weakly, ‘‘ them the side they’d only kill the fish, wind and once more ran before the 
promise of a storm. The schooner beans ain’t much use to.us after and the fish never\did us any rising wind. All day she /fought suh. 
Evans and go’s he kin sleep.” 

“How about de dollars I was Stinnes were on deck throughout 
t’git f’r divin’? ”’ asked the negro the time keeping the crew hard at 
it, for Caribbean squalls are not 


And all day Jamaica Joe, unable 
‘* Why, Joe, me and Mr. Evans sailormen, but we’re honest. I’d to have a word with either of by this time. The crew had gone 


After several hours the cases as the skipper approached. 
“Packing up, Joe?” 
“Yaas, suh. Gettin’ ready f’r 


When can [ git ashore, 


“‘T’se watchin’ de ship dis watch, 


Relievin’ de bosun, suh, 


He glanced sideways at the 


retreating figure of the skipper 
as the latter went down the com- 
panion. 

There was no one else on deck 


band. 


Answers to Wangling 


Words—No. 677 ° 


another vessel on the sea—nothing are mighty sorry about it, for it let you hev a look at them decay- them, sat in his cuddy beside ‘the },.jow glad to get a sleép. The 
but the dreary outlook of tossing means we’ve lost ouf money ing beans if it wasn’t a risk to stove singing his dolefulhymnsina mate’ had retired after seeing 
water and the brown, bare hillocks on the trip, and we haven’t much open a case.” 
of the Bank. 

The schooner ran for one of the out bad. They’re generating gas the mate who was calling that the harbour were visible through the 
cays lying off the Bank and was and might hev blowed up the boat was ready. Evans kept the flying spume. 


low, melancholy chant. tl : 
Lote a. night. te: lights ‘fle hat the lights were hung out. 


He turned and went across to 
(T'o be concluded). 


to lose. Them beans have turned 


The schooner ran 


1. E-scallop. hove-to. Evans roused up the schooner any minute. Maybe deck and the skipper took com- close in, crossed the bar and rolled 

2. Cicely can’t count accu-lentire crew and ordered them to you’ve heard of such things.” mand of the boat as it pushed off. to an anchorage. Solution to Puzzle in No. 739. 

rately. uncover the hatches. Jamaica Joe nodded, listening Trip after trip was made to the The skipper stepped off the 1. ft uMes 

: br ey arcs Jamaica Joe sat at the door intently. bare cay until all the cases had ~ poop as the pick hit the mud and + a . 4 % 2 

’ mney v: of his cuddy and watched. He By this time the boat was been transferred ashore. strolled along to the cuddy. ri Mi oo one 

was cook, and therefore did lowered and the men were pass- Then shovels were taken from Jamaica Joe was rummaging 5 f r A me 

not come under the general ing the cases from the hold to the hold and handed out and the about the small apartment under 6. bakKees 

J ANE routine of orders. their mates in the boat. crew set to work to dig. the swinging lamp. He turned 7, drEam 


7 DINAH!—| BELIEVE Wad 


@ THAT'S CAPTAIN 
— COD —SWIMMING 
» OUT TOWARDS 


THE GARAGE I CLOSED FOR THE 
\. MIGHT, SO WEVE GOT TO TRUST 
“70 'RLUS-PET' To Take Us [3 

= 7WICE AS FaR / 


HOUSE-I WILL ASK 
WHERE POOR DAWN 
LIES BURIED... 


NOW. GENTS-AS YER A 
COUPLA PALS AN’ WANTS 
“TINY BAD-I'LL LET YER 
AVE ‘iM CHEAP -SAY 
FIFTY PAHND... 


Parliament Factory 


eepeee. [TF Guy Fawkes had wandered round the base- 

ment of the Houses of Parliament during 
HE CAN SEE the war he would have come across somie 
You, DEAR! strange goings on. For, as has just been re- 
vealed, Parliament had its own factory beneath 
the Central Hall, where part-time workers 
manufactured precision instruments tor use in 
the air war. : 

Wives of Cabinet Ministers, policemen, mem- 
bers of the staff—including, the kitchen staff— 
firemen, civil servants, young girls, men over 
seventy years of age, retired Army officers, 
Parliamentary counsel. and many others con- 
cerned in the less talkative side of Parliamen- 
tary life. gave their services to the job. 

: In 1944 alone, 74,000 man-hours were spent 
<— ‘ at the machinery installed in the underground 
—\ factory. 

Over 1,000,000 pieces of work were turned! out 
at this: miniature workshop,. and during the 
buzz-bomb raids, special instruments were 
completed in record time and rushed to the 
y} nS coastal areas fior use against this new and dis- 
TN Z ip bi st of yer tee ‘tev ie Ga 
N : ay e factory was set up soon after the flall o 
witha, Zi" Singapore in 1942. 

To equip it with the necessary machinery, 
concrete emplacements had to be laid and 
cranes set up to lower heavy miathines into 
the vaults. 

The existence of the factory wasi a well-kept 


BOTHER THAT 

SEARCHLIGHT! - 

NOW | CAN'T 
SEE HIM! 


H/F THERE WAS ANYTHING THE ENGINES MAKING A 
WRONG (7 WOULD BE TIME TO ips THE FUNNY NOISE- SOMETHING Le ee ae oe ee 

WST 700 BAD- WE CHEQUE FoR £250 YOU WRONG WITH THE Caos ieee ee fc 
AR |) passe merusucrry \ | Gave pepcbecorn! cCaRsuRETIOR! we ee Ot ee eee 
FoR ‘PLUS PET ToD AY!, ' , Bie 


AIT {S| 


AIO MBI /O 
[Git IN/E iw) 


CROSS- 
WORD 
CORNER 


ee Orr enmreag 


HIS STRENGTH 1S }pmeemee 
GONE- WE CAN 


APPREHEND 


AME tas 
EON 


CLUES ACROSS.—1 Portion 


= Si FE = 
er ris af WA of opera. 6 Break out. 10 Top. 


WIV A J-THEY CALLS 


yoehier> 12, Ri t. 135 Close to. 
ME JONAH-BLOKE WOT Tree, dS Hostel, 16 ‘Textile 
SWALLERED A WHALE- fabric. 18 Controls. 20 In good 
order. 22 Scottish river. 23 


Old. 125 Meadows, 28 In place. 
SO Permit, S2 Terminate. 33 
Expensive. 54 Resound. 57 
Cold. 9 Musical note, 40 
Indigent. 41 Part ofshoe. 43 
Girl’s pet name. 44 Idler, 


CLUES DOWN.—1 Sharp. 2 
Highland fighter. & Former 4 
Pinch. 5 In. 6 Green. 7 Kind 
of acid. 8 Boat. 9 Tight. 11 
Single group, 17 Farm animals, 
19 Watch, 21 Shooting stars. 
24 Study. 26 Drink. 27 Sailor. 
28 Absurd. (29 ‘Mine entrance, 
51 Rubbish. 335 Colour worker. 
35 Murmur 36 Climber, 38 
Fish. 42 Company. 


COR, SOUNDS 
LIKE A SNEEZE, 
CAPTING-DON'T YER 
SPEAK FUNNY WIV 
YER TEEF AHT / 


Leith Hill is the name, and they argue in the “‘local’’ 


PANT-PRESSING PARLOUR FOR HEROES. 
Seems, before the Canadians go to ‘‘ Buck House ”’ to receive 
their gongs, they drop into Uncle Fred’s valeting parlour, 
at the Beaver Club in the Mall, to smarten up a bit. Here 

you see four heroes caught with their pants down! 


~ 


CATCHING TURTLES. 
There is an odd piece of folk-lore that says, if 
you turn a turtle on its back it can’t get away. 
Well, to these old eyes, Ilona Massey looks like 
an old shell-back —and as she’s turned turtle, 
Bob’s your uncle ! 


whether it is the highest in the 
county, and on its southern slope 
nestles this tiny. village, Coldharbour 
is its name, and they argue in the 
“‘ local’? whether it is the prettiest 
village in Surrey. As for us, we 
never argue, we just drink the beer ! 


ELECTION 


BULL-DOG MAKES 

SPEECH. 
‘** There was a time when I came to 
the microphone and promised you 
only blood, toil, tears and sweat. 


The war is over. I can modify my 
language. To-day, | promise you 
blood, toil, tears and—perspiration.”’ 


NO ERMINE CLOAK 
WITHOUT A THORN. 
Our first reaction was a 
desire to crush desirable 
Marguerite Chapman in 
her ermine-lined cloak 
and watch her toss her 
unmanageable mane. 
Then we spotted those 
roses—and pity entered 
our hard heart. Con- 
sider the idea scratched! 
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«‘Isn’t Marguerite armed 
with claws, then?”’ 


